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Claire Alexander 

NTRODUCTION 
Stuart Hall and 'race' 



This introductory paper seeks to locate Stuart Hall's writing on 'race' and 
ethnicity in the broader context oj his nork and life. The paper seeks to examine 
Hall's significance as one of the most important theorists of race globally, and as a 
theorist of Black Britain, before exploring the intersection of the persona! and 
political dimensions oj his work. The paper finalh, considers the continuities of 
Hall's writing on race and consider', the implication.-, of tins for 'illuminating 
Dark Times'. It series also as I'uckaniitnd and introduction to the papers included 
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In April 1994, while visiting an old college Iriend at Princeton University, I 
attended the Race Mutters conlercnce, held to mark the (as it turned out. 
i omparativelv short-lived) departure ot Cornel West to Harvard. The 
conference was a veritable Who'- Who ol the African American Academy — 
from West himself, to Toni Morrison, M arming Maralile, Patricia Williams 
and Angela Davis. At the end of the opening panel, the floor was opened to 
questions and comments. The first speaker moved through the crowded 
audience to the microphone and <|uictl\ inli'iukk rd himself — 'Stuart Hall, The 
Open University'. The room exploded into applause. It was the only time I 
have ever witnessed someone gelling a -landing ovation tor simplv saving their 
name. When I remarked on this later to Cornel West, he told me — 'The thing 
you have to understand, Claire, is that we all grew up reading Stuart. We 
wouldn't be here without him. We all stand on his shoulders'. 
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458 CULTURAL STUDIES 

It is almost impossible to overestimate the significance of Stuart Hall in 
shaping the field of racial and ethnic studies in the past four decades. Both 
personally and in the body of his work, Hall has been a foundational figure for 
scholars in Britain, the US, the Caribbean and beyond, in opening new avenues 
for thinking about race, politics, culture and identity. From his seminal 
intervention Polking the Crisis (Hall ct a). 1978) through his work on race and 
class, and race and the state, to his more recent theori/alions around 'new 
ethnicities' and 'the polities oi dillerence'. Hall's writing has redefined the 
ways in which race research is thought and done, Henry Louis Gates has 
described Stuart in the .Yen- Yorker as 'black Britain'- leading theorist of black 
Britain' (cited in Jaggi 2000), while Maya Jaggi, in her insightful interview 
with Hall in The Guardian (8 July 2000), describes him simply as a 'black icon', 
Certainlv for many oi us, who grew up in the turbulent vears ol the 1970s and 
earlv 1 9{j()s in Britain, when the casual evervdav racism oi sitcom Line Thy 
Scicjlibmir was the pinnacle of commentary on race relations, and when the 
only faces of colour on television were Rudolph Walker (in Lore Thy 
Neighbour), Art Malik (in Paul Scott's Raj nostalgia- fest Jewel in the Crown) and 
Bob Monkhouse's assistant Avcesha on Sunday tealime gameshow The di'ldcn 
Shot, Stuart Hall's public presence - whether in the late night BBC2 Open 
University programmes, or his critical interventions into the debates raging on 
race across a range of news media — was one which left an indelible imprint on 
a generation ol British black and Asian people that might ju-tiliabb hi- labelled 
iconic (though it is likely Hall himself would balk at the attribution). His 
impact as a scholar, and as an 'enabler' (Jaggi 2000) of the work of other, 
particularly minority, academies, artists and tilmrr.akcrs is imUjiie in the British 
academy, and instrumental in both constituting race and ethnicity as a 
legitimate (and later central t arena ol researi h and in redefining it- parameters. 
1 fall'- tenure at the Centre tor Co:itempo:ar\ Cultural Studies al Birmingham 
(1968-1979), for example, saw not only the publication of Policing the Crisis, 
but also brought together a cohort ol students who would go on to explode 
traditional approaches to the study ol race, most notably in the collection The 
Empire Strikes Bock (Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies 1982), which 
included contributions from Paul Cilrov, Ha/el Carhv (see this issue) and John 
Solomos. For those of us coming later, Stuart Hall has not only provided 
conceptual frameworks and innovations to think with (and occasionally 
against), but has been a measure of what intellectual work can and should 
be (for). For myself, Hazel Carby's words in her evocative contribution in this 
issue capture this strong and complex sense of indebtedness: 

The extraordinarily rich proliferation of ideas, political insights and 
historical paradigms ... to be found in Stuart Hall' 
and lectures signpost the 'detour' I have travelled for my < 
and activist career. Hall's political 
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Recent years have seen a slew of publications exploring Hall's work, primarily 
around his contribution to the development of cultural studies (Rojck 2003, 
Davis 2004, Procter 2004, Mceks 2007). However, there has been surprisingly 
little concentrated critical engagement with Hail's theories of race and 
ethnicity. "1 his mav perhaps hi' parllv due to the nature of Hall's work itself, 
which lias taken the form of a scries of short articles, increasingly based on 
talks and lectures, rather than a sustained and developed theoretical critique — 
David Scott has commented that 'Stuart is less the author ol hooks than the 
author of interventions' (200S, p. 3, original emphasis). Hall's focus is very 
much on the present — on what he terms 'the contradictory, stonv ground of 
the present conjuncture' (Taylor 2006) — and on the strategics needed to 
intervene in this space: Scott continues, 'One has the sense of him alwavs 
thinking on his lect, thinking Irom where he is, thinking out loud, making it 
up ... as he goes along, Consequently . . . you won't find him just where vou 
kit him moments ago, thinking the same thoughts in exactly the same way' 
(Scott 200S, p. 4). This partly reflects Hall's insistence on the role of theory, 
which is 'exactly like a box of tools' (Deleu/e, cited in Seolt 2005, p. 10) a 
eeav ol opening up t|iicstions and understanding :\ilkci' than .\n endpoint, and, 
therefore, nei essarilv shitting ((Irossberg 2007 i . (irossberg quotes Hall himself 
'this may be theoretical work of a seemingly loose kind, porous but not 
without rigor. It is alwavs connected to the specifics ol a concrete moment' 
(2007, p. 99} while Scott describes Hall as 'pre-eminently, a theorist of the 
present' (2000, p. 283).' 

This view of theory as a toolbox is perhaps reflected in the way in which 
Hall's work itself has 'been used: many of us have raided these th< 
insights and applied them to our own empirical or conccpti 



, While this has given rise to innovative and important vwit'k that 
has Liken I kill s in-ighls to new times, plate- and people, too olten this process 
has stripped the depth and complexity oi the original-, reducing them to a 
form ol conceptual shorthand or com cnient , oft rehearsed and repealed 
epigrams that substitute lor rigorous analysis — more a store cupboard than a 
toolbox. Kevan Tomasclli has commented: 'Whilst the impact of Hall's work 
globally ha- been astonishing . . . there i- ahv a\ ■ the danger in our i orporatis 
ing academic practices of I kill himself being "consumed" , his writings used lor 
1 1 notable quotes, lor opportunist it concept ual legit imalii in, with his ideas being 
taken as given, rather than being constantly tested, engaged and applied 
(2000, p. 384). 

The current Special Issue takes seriously both Hall's contribution as a 
theorist of race and ethnicity, and the need to engage ciitiialb with bis work, 
to consider the (.hanging contours ol the present conjuncture and to reflect on 
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the historical, sp.iii.il ami personal specificities that Hall's work illuminates. 
The papers included here use Hall's work as a way of reflecting back on the 
moments that have shaped the current terrain and of opening up new 
questions. Thev share an acknowledgement oi the debt so many of us owe to 
Stuart Hall, personallv and intellectually, and a desire to unsettle the increasing 
commoditi/ation of his work, to think through the challenges that it poses and 
the wavs in which it i.m he taken. l< 'in aid a- illumination, lor Dark limes' 
(Scott 2005, p. 2), The issue deliberately carves out Hall's work on 'race' 
from its broader context, recognizing the closures this necessitates, but hoping 
also to shed new light on what arc Hall's most challenging (and, perhaps 
ironically, most taken for granted) interventions. Reflecting the main site of 
Hall's intellectual labours, the contributors arc primarily from Britain, 
although the range ol papers, relied the global networks that this location 
necessarily captures. The papers both look li.n k wards at issues ol memory, 
nation and belonging (Carbv), or at the silences ol cultural studies (Harris); 
forwards — to the emergence of 'new ethnicities' in cyberspace (Parker and 
Song); sideways - at the significance of Hall's early work to understanding the 
' polilh al theology' ol rai e in South A I rica i ti< ildbct'g), or In under -landrng ike 
contemporary iit\ (Keith); and in dialogue — with notions of post colonial 
subjectivity (Xaravani and the politics ol identity /difference (St Louis). The 
authors also span the trajectory of Hall's work, from the early, definitive 
contributions on (iramsci, and 'Race and Articulation' (lloldbcrg), and the 
development of cultural studies (Harris), to the more recent reflections on 
'new ethnicities' (St Louis, Parker and Song), nation, diaspora and identity 
(Narayan, St. Louis, Carby) and multiculturalism (Keith), as well as reflecting 
the different generations of scholars who have been shaped by Hall's influence 
and thinking. 

The remainder of this introductory piece is an attempt to locate Stuart 
Hall, and his work on race and ethnicity, within a broader intellectual and 
global context. Chris Kojck has commented in the acknowledgements to his 
2003 book that 'The Stuart Hall that emerges in these pages is my Hall, full of 
the partialities ol perspectives that one brings to the task ol engaging with the 
work of a still living writer' (200 1, p. ix), and — while many would find it hard 
to recogni/c Kojck's Hall in what is a rather mean spirited and irritable text — 
the comment is one that resonates with anyone taced with the enormity of 
capturing e\cn a partial and [lectin;.- sense ol flail s persona and body ol work. 
Mi o\\ n engagement \<.v.\\ flail s work has been foundational in shaping im 
work, and even before this — in many ways, as a child of the 1970s and a 
teenager in 1980s Thatchcritc Britain, I grew up with Stuart Hall, His work on 
the raciali/ation of mugging and later on 'new ethnicities' — representation and 
experience, strut lure and agent \ -- constitute the parameters \\ ithin which m\ 
work takes shape and both the personal and intellectual contours of these 
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i doubt left its imprint on this project: what folh 



Locating Stuart Hall 



It is a testament to Stuart Hall's international reputation and the influence of 
his work that he was, to my recollection, one of the very few non-Americans 
invited to speak al the Race Mutters conference, and indeed one of only a small 
handful of British academics to have hail an\ significant impact on the 
American academy around issues of 'race' — an achievement the more 
rririarka hie given his refusal to move to the LIS for any length of time, 
preferring as Hall himself has claimed to '|take| a sighting on the world from 
the periphery rather than the centre' (Jaggi 2000), That Hall's reputation and 
influence cro-scs boundaries ■ n.it inn.il and disi iplinarv is unquestionable, as 
anyone who has endeavoured to gain an oversight of his intellectual 
contribution over the past four (plus) decades will be only too aware: the 
Without Guarantees volume that was published in 2000, three years after his 
retirement from the Open University, spans contributions from not only the 
UK and US, but also Australia, the Caribbean, Korea, Japan, India, Taiwan, 
Mexico, Southern Africa, reflecting mi and thinking with his contributions in 
cultural studies, media and film studies, black/race studies, post colonial 
studies, psychology, literature, history, sociology, politics, social policy and 
education (Gilroy el al. 2000), The UWI Mona Library website (www, 
mona.uyvi.edu/library/stuart_hall) lists, chronologically from 19S7 to 2004, 
(an acknowledged I y incomplete) 517 separate publications, reflecting the 
broad span of Hall's career, from the early editorials in iJniversities and Left 
Review, and later the \cn Left Rei iciv ( St hwatv 2007), to the teat lung materials 
written at the Open University, as well as the journal articles, interviews and 
hooks that have provided iritii.il intellectual interventions in the academy, and 
beyond. The subject matter ranges from Lady Cluutcrlc; \ Ltnet ( 1 960) to 'The 
world of the gossip column' (1967), from 'Marx's notes on method' (1974) 2 
to The Popular Arts (1964), 3 from The Young Engenders (1967) to 'Black Britons' 
(1970), and from the seminal Policing the Crisis (Hall et al. 1978) to the 
paradigm shattering 'New Ethnicities' ((1988] 1992), 

Even a cursory glance through this listing yields a sense ol the defining 
features of Hall's work the ei lectii and encompassing engagement with all 
aspects of cultural lite, the preference for collaborative production and for 
short, critical interventions into theoretical and political endeavour (Rust in 
2007), the commitment to leaching and the expansion ol the intellectual realm 
to the cvervdav. The policy and government papers testify to flail's reputation 
outside the academy, and to his long standing commitment to social 
change — from the Yt/untj /im/AmJcrs of 1967 (for the National Committee of 
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i Immigrants) to the influential The Future of Multi-Ethnic 
of 2000 (for the Runnymcdc Trust; Parckh 2000) - the 
translations testily to the importance of these interventions acr 
space. The same website also lists 129 Invited Lectures and Conference papers 
between 1982 and 2003, from Cambridge University to the University of the 
West Indies, from the British Film Institute to UNESCO, from the Arts 
Council to Haringev Council — a list which gives some sense of Hall's 
reputation as an orator. It does not even attempt to list Hall's innumerable 
press, radio and television appearam es — Irom Scnsnitjhi to Dcscri Island Discs — 
w hit h have made him a recognizable figure in manv household- in the UK, and 
internationally, and which have placed him as one of Britain s lew a/ih. public 
intellectuals. 

This latter role is, I think, one which is often minimized in academic 
accounts of Hall's work (Rojek 2003, Davis 2004, Procter 2004), but is 
centra I to understanding both hi- inlellei Uial choices and his i\ idor import am e 
(Farred 2003, Scott 2005); it points to Hall's insistence on the inseparability of 
intellectual and political lile (Kustin 2007), on the paramount necessity of 
co minimi i at ion of ideas to as wide an audience as possible, and the provocation 
to thinking and a l t i i t er dii;crrnll\ what i lcnr\ (liroiix has termed 'critical 
public pedagogy' (2000). As Hall himself commented in a 2006 interview with 
Laurie Taylor; 



I am a pessimist of the intellect 


and an optimist of the will, I do think you 


have to analyse the things that 


arc in front of you and try to understand 


how thev reallv are and not hoi 


i you would like them to he. And then try 


to find out what the possibilitie 


arc for change and work with those. Yes, 


that is mv strategy. 




Paradoxically, given the scope of hi 


influence and reputation, Stuart Hall is at 


the same time a 'peculiarly' [to mis 


use Paul Gilroy's evocative (1993) phrase 


British/ 'hnglish scholar; someone whose intellectual lormation and writing has. 



to a large extent, taken .shape first in the Anglicized colonial education system 
of Jamaica, and then in the social, cultural and political transformations ol a 
multicultural and post-colonial UK. Hall has located himself primarily within 
this specific chosen national and historical context — within what he terms 'our 
island store' tjaggi 2000, empha-is added), or, more wryly, as 'in the belly of 
the beast' (cited in Davis 2004, p. 191), His work reflects the concentrated 
focus on 'the problem which is here, not over there' (Hall, in Davis 2004, 
p. I'.'i), whether that problem is the ri-c ol I han hcrism, the failures of New 
Labour (Taylor 2006) or the 'Future of Multi-Ethnic Britain' (Parckh 2000), 
t (inn-ni- underpinned In a commitment lo die changing politics ol the British 
Left, His positioning as one of the founding fathers of British Cultural Studies 
has undoubtedly cemented this reputation - it is indicative ol this positioning 
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that each of the three British books on Hall's work published in recent years 
start from, and end with, this definition of Hall's significance (Rojck 2003, 
Davis 2004, Procter 2004), while Grant Farred has described Stuart Hall as 
'the incarnation of cultural studies ... widely anointed as the spokesman lor 
the politics — and the endemic politicizalion — ol the popular, the theorist in 
the forefront of politicizing (all) identity' (2003, p. 168), 

It is, paradoxically, this association with British Cultural Studies - its 
transformation under Hall's directorship oi the Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies and its subsequent global takeover - that is both the 
foundation ol Hall's reputation internationally and, for some at least, his 
primary limitation. Rojek (2003) for example, notes that Hall has been 
criticized for 'modishncss' (Eaglcton 1996), for 'latent insularity' (Hartley 
19961 and 'a preoccupation with British questions' (Hartley 1996) — what 
Rojek himselt labels, ambiguousK , as 'The Problem ol "knjilishness" ' (2003, 
p. 29). Certainly, it can be argued that cultural studies emerged out of what 
Hall has termed the 'caesura' (Hall 1 996, p. 32) of three foundational thinkers 
and texts - Richard Hoggart's The Uses of Literacy (1958), Raymond William's 
Culture and Society (1958) and E.I 1 . Thompson's The Mukinij <>/ die liiujlhh 
ll'arkiriij CIdss (1965) — who/' which were centrally concerned with notions of 
hnglish culture albeit, like 1 kill himsell, Irom a position on the margins (Hall 
l'J96.i). I [all's relationship In bullishness has, however, been ^\i inherently 
ambivalent one: as hi 1 told Kuan Using Chen 'Having been prepared by the 
colonial education, I knew England from the inside. But I'm not and will never 
be English' (1996b, p. 490). 

Hall arrived at the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, then under 
the directorship of Kit hard Hoegart, in 1964 and took over as director in 
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llrossberg 200/). However contested this historv, Hall's presence, and his 
ambiguous relationship to notions nl BvitiMmc-s, jl-n challenged 1 lie national 
boundaries of cultural studies and paved the way for both the consolidation and 
the globalization of cultural studies as a Held.' I'aul Cilrov has commented on 
the development of cultural studies, 'Stuart was the fourth figure; his 
posiioloiii.il formation and experience ol inigraticv, and his attention to race, 
gave the critical understanding ol the workings oi England a very dillerent 
■ Lint' (J.iggi 2000). Hall tells Back, in his interview in this issue, that 'cultural 
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is when I first discovered I was a black intellectual' , Elsewhere Hall has 

similarly staled, ' I'hinking about mv own sense of identity, I realize that it lias 
always depended on the laet ol bein» a migrant, on (he JilJcwiuc from the rest 
of you ... the colonized subject is always "somewhere else": doubly 
marginalized, displaced, always other than where he or she is, or is able to 
speak from' {[1987] 1996c, pp. 114-115, original emphasis). 

The sense of being always 'other' is one which defines, and perhaps 
accounts for, Hall's consistent engagement with idea(l)s of nationhood and 
belonging throughout his intellectual career. Indeed, it is the desire to contest, 
to pry open, essentiali/cd claim- of national identity — to find a space for the 
'others' in the national iinagi:ia:\ that link- the earU work m immigration 
with his critiques of Thatcher and of 'New Times' and that powered his 
controversial 'Rethinking the .National Story' in The Future of Multi-litlinh 
Britain (Parekh 2000), and his analysis of 'The Multicultural Question' (Hall 
2000a). llis challenge has always been to write 'the margins into the centre, 
the outside into the inside ... a more global version ol our island story' 
(quoted in Jaggi 2000), to re imagine liritishness 'in a more profoundly 
inclusive manner' (quoted in Jaggi 2000) and to insist on the constitutive role 
of the history of Empire and diaspora - of 'the sugar you stir' (Hall 1978, p. 
25) - at the heart of the nation. The sense of dislocation, from both his place 
of birth and his place of settlement, runs through the heart of Hall's work: he 
comments, 'that's e\acllv the diasporic experience, far enough to experience 
the sense of exile and loss, close enough to understand the enigma of an 
always-postponed "arrival"' (1996b, p. 490), It underpins his fascinated 
concern with the experiences of the second generation of Black Britons, both 
in the recognition ol their exclusion and their sense of entitlement: Hall writes 
in 'Minimal Selves' (1996c, p. 114): 
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The focus on culture and on identities as situated, imagined and multiple 
:rly reflects this personal, as well as intellectual, positioning: Hall's later 



work |from 'Minimal Selves' (1996c) onwards, 

personal, the political and the intellectual — '1 learned about culture, firs 

something which is deeply subjective and personal, and a 

as a structure you live' (1996b, p. 488). It is tempting too to see Hall's most 

recent explorations of diaspora as a wav ol claiming a space in which he can 

reconcile these divergent, sometimes opposing, pulls, most particularly in his 
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fraught relationship with his family homc(land) Jamaic; 

about it now because I'm at the end of a long journey . 

years to come home ... It was the space I couldn't occupy, 

learn to occupy' (1996b, p. 489). Poignantly, Hall comments 'I ache for a 

parallel life I could have lived' (Jaggi 2000,'' see also Hall's interview, this 

issue). It is fitting, then, that in 2004 the University of the West Indies held an 

international conference in Stuart Hall's honour that brought together 

scholars from the UK, US and across the Cai 

a Native Son' (Mecks 2007). 
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I want to absolve mvsell ol the manv burdens of representation which 
people carry around — I carry around at least three: I'm expected to speak 
ill questions theoretical, critical etc, and 
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> black race oi 
r British politi 
l as the black i 



(Hall 1996d, p. 263) 



It is the first ol these positionings — that of race — that has been, in Britain at 
least, one of the most vexed. It is interesting to reflect, for example, that 

dates' description of Hall, cited earlier, as 'black Britain's leading theorist of 
black Britain' is likely to be viewed hv manv British academies as a narrow, 
constraining and even dismissive description ol his influence and impact. In the 
several recent overviews of his work mentioned earlier, the issue of both Hall's 
raced identity and his impact on the study of race sit uncomfortably amidst the 
discussion ol his role as the progenitor of i ulttual studies, as (he leading figure 
of the New Left, the critic of first Thatcher and then Blair, his formative work 
on issues of media and representation, the encounter with Marx, Althusser and 
Gramsci, Helen Davis writes in her introduction to Understanding Siuarl Hall, 
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'Hall did not begin his work with considerations of ethnicity and race. His has 
been a long journey of (self) discovery' (2004, p. 3), James Procter comments, 
rather unreflectivcly, 'Cultural studies takes on a ilijjcrent camplcxion when 
viewed Irom the perspective oi Hall's early lile' (2004, p. S, emphasis added), 
yet Hall's engagement with issues of race and ethnicity, in this otherwise 
insigktlul lc\t, remain -li-angcl\ di-lanccd irom Hall himself, and irom his 
involvement with the black diaspora in Britain for over SO years. Procter 
positions I kill's raced identity simph as a question of origins — it is his 
Caribbean childhood that forms his ' intellectual pivoi cu pa I ion with i lass. iai e 
and identity politics' (Procter 2004, p. 7). Si mi larh Rojck pninnuiu o 'In . . . 
trying to trace through the many complex threads of the skills ol emphasis in 
his intellectual position over the years, I have reached the conclusion that 
Hall's background in Jamaica must be confronted' (2003, p. 47), However, 
Rojck Iree/es the development ol this undoubtedly — and for Hall, avowedly 
(Hall 1996b, 1996c) - formative moment within the Caribbean of Hall's 
childhood, within local '"brown man'V'black man" frictions' (Rojck 2003), 
and within ike tensions ol ,'. lamib lite scarred h\ colonial colour hierarchies 
— it is a personal, rather than politic al, engagement. A- Hill Si Invar/ has noted 
in response, 'Rojck can't allow himself to reflect upon the complex 
movements back and forth between the Caribbean and Britain . . . Not only 
does this ignore the Caribbean elements in Hall's intellectual life in the lillies; 
it ignores his continuing developments with Carikkean organisations in Britain 
through the 1960s and beyond' (200S, p. 196)." It is perhaps a sign of this 
discomfort that Rojck s otherwise richh detailed intellectual history spares a 
cursory II pages to discuss the work on race, etknicitv and post lolonialitv, 
which has dominated the past 20 years of Hall's intellectual life, 12 

In contrast, Grant Farred, in his account of Hall's early life and work, 
argues that Hall's Jamakan class privilege enabled his 'postponement of his 
engagement with race' in Britain (2007, p, 152) for nearly two decades. For 
Farred, Hall's journey into blackness is lorged in the turbulence of the 1970s, 
and in solidarity with the emerging second generation of Black Britons, 
through which flail 'achieves vernaeularitv by turning lor the first time to/ 
ward blackness ... a location within a community that is . . . substantively 
new and unknown (2007, pp. 194-195), In some ways, Farrcd's view of 
Hall's 'becoming black' is one which resonates with Hall's own narration ol his 
own awakening 'black' identity. As a brown skinned, middle class 'sckolarskip 
boy' (Farred 2003) turned Rhodes scholar, Hall has commented that his 
involvement with ami colonial politics, and then witk the New Left, from his 
arrival in Oxford in 1951 through to the 1970s, subsumed any easy- 
id cntifi cation with 'race' (Hall 1996b): he tells Davis: 



So the socialist movement subsum 


es all those 


■ questions. 


it's the moment 


of my least identification. It's no 


t until aftc 


r the New 


Left, when I'm 
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aware that the West Indians 
1950s, are going to be a substa 
staving here, that they are a 
cultural identity and all of that 
can't stand them, arc here! 



However, where for Farred (as indcc< 

identity is a belated realization of a pre- 
llall himself characteristically points b 
'black identity within a specific histor 



ind that they're going to be 
and that the questions of 



(Davis 2004, p. 194) 

for Rojck and Procter), Hall's raced 

•xisting, cpidcrmalb rooted blai kness, 
the emergence ol the yt>ssihilit\ ol a 
cal moment: 



The fact is 'black' has never just been there either. It has always been an 
unstable identity, psychically, culturally, and politically. It, too, is a 
narrative, a story, a history. Something constructed, told, spoken, not 
simply found . . . black is an identity which had to be learned and could 
only be learned in a certain moment, 

(Hall [1987| 1996c, p. 116) 



The strung. 

context of hi 
'Stuart Hall : 
(mis)ui 



Hall's raced identity (to be or not to be black?) speaks to 

about how to locate his work on 'race' within the broader 

ight and writing. Gail Lewis, in a challenging article on 

cial Policy' (2000) has noted that Hall is often narrowly 

■stood as a primarily theorist ol race (lor which read 'bknk people/ 

:s') and that this is linked to his embodied identity, 'as an embodied 

llectual Hall has been ensnared ... in his own blackness so that what he 

ks — however eloquently — is understood as only being about blackness, 

it black peoples in Britain, only relevant when these peoples are explicitly 

e: visible' (2000, p. 194). For others, blackness is something which Hall 

ith his work on 'race' a minor - sometimes discordant (Rojek 

2003) - theme in a richer canon, an occasional interest that surfaces briefly 

with Policing the Crisis in 1978 and then disappears until the turn to (jierson.il/ 

cultural) identity in the late 1980s, While the former position necessarily 

reduces the scope, depth and impact of Hall's interventions, the latter erases 

his long and active commitment to issues ol racial equality and the bl.ii k public 

sphere. Perhaps unsurjirisinglv, I fall i- jirubabb be-1 understood as occupying 

a space (rather than a position) between these two i haraclcri/aliim- 'both/ 

and' rather than 'cither/or' (sec Grossbcrg 2007), Despite Hall's own 

reticence about his relationship to black community and politics — which is 

probably to be expected in someone who has been critical of the nature of 

these claims-staking for the past 20 years — the formative nature of this 

engagement. c\ en I rum the early days in ( )\[ord when he p laved in a jazz band 

ijaiigi 2n0()j and 'discovered, lor the first time, that we were ''West Indians'" 

(Hall 1996b, p. 492), can be clearly traced. As a supply teacher in south 
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London, when he walked black pupils home from school to prevent them 
being attacked, and was caught up in the tensions which led to the Notting Hill 
riots (1958) (sec Hall's interview, this issue), and in his later move to 

Birmingham in 1964 (in the midst ol the notorious Smcthwick b\ election). 
Hall was acutely aware of, and involved with, the problems of the newly 
immigrant black c 



I was aware of the bubbling up of race into politics. There were problems 
of housing, racial discrimination, policing, the 'sus' laws; a second 
generation feeling th.n lhc\ neither belonged in kngland nor anywhere 
else; the influence of reggae and Rastafarianism, It was impossible to be 
active and alive in Birmingham without being drawn into all that. 

(jaggi 2000) 

Hall's sense ol his own identity as rated emerges alongside, or as part of, a 
series ot new identifications which arise in specific limes and locations — as a 
'West Indian', then as 'an immigrant', and then as 'black'. Hall reflects: 



't be an immigrant any longer: it isn't a tenable plac 
: through the long, important, political education c 



'bl.uk'. 



(Hall 1996c, p. 116) 



Similarly, he tells Lcs Back, 'I'd never called myself black ever in my life, nor 
did most people . . . lots of people who were black did not think of themselves 
in the way in which people after the late '60s came to think of themselves as 

black. So it was a discovery lor me . . . and a rediscovery ol the black subject' 
(this imue). 

Of course, as Hall himself has argued, "'black" has never just been there 
either', and through his involvement from the l9,S()s onwards with a range of 
iconoclastic black and Asian visual artists, photographers and filmmakers, — 
'the third generation black British' (1996b, p. 501) - Hall has explored the 
shifting and creative contours of the black British diaspora, and his own 
diasporic formation: 'Ever since the '80s I've been writing about questions of 
cultural identity and a lot ol vv ork in that area has been carried out in the visual 
arts by minority communities' (in Taylor 201)6). Hall has suggested that his 
influential ideas around represent .it ion, difference and new ethnicities arose 
out of this encounter, 'I was writing about identity and they were practising 
it ... It made me more alert to the way artistic work is exploratory space in 
which ideas work themselves out' (in Jaggi 2000), vet perhaps even more 
significant is the impact ol his personal and intcllci tu.il support in helping black 
artists find space and recognition. Isaac J illicit has spoken ol 'the treeing up ol 
position- Iron's which black artists and :ilm makers i,s:i '.peak (Juliets ts \asls 
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6, p. 481), while Gilane Taw; 
c trying to bottle up what it n 



s reflects 'At a time v 
it to be black British c 
Stuart said that experience, anil its artistic expression, ar< 
thev draw on many things. He paved the way for the c< 
ts' (in Jaggi 2000). 



Writing race: from 'The Yo 
Multicultural Question' 



ial identity a 
infold. It 'is 



id the broa. 
mportant t 



1 be explored, rather thar 



reflects and define 
r social, political ; 
recognize, of con 



iler 



thrc 



s these transitions in both his 
nd cultural context in which 
rse, that one of Hall's most 
itcrnality of race in all social 
gh which broa 



'thin 



ind of itself (Lei 



vith these c 



2007). Grossberg quotes Hall, 'I have never wot 
kind of subcategory, I have always worked oi 
which is racializcd' (2007, p. 101), However, ai 

one can broadly identity three phases in Hall's writing 
engagement with the new immigrant 'West Indian 

emerging 'second generation'; the turn to theory during hi- 
for Contemporary Cultural Studies; and the 'cultural tui 
:t, but interconnected themes - 



1980s, w 
cultural | 
thi 



itics in Britain and debates ; 

of post-colonialitv and diaspo 



2000, Grossberg 

and ethnicity as a 

social formation 

; in mind, 

the early 
and the 
me at the Centre 
from the mid- 
dle shift in black 
ethnicities'; and the 



i particulai 



-elat 



i the 



( outran to pi ipula 
arrived 'West Indian' community pre 
the Crisis by over a decade, and takes i 
Hall himself has commented that dui 

problems in that period about the p 
my pos 



i the Nc^ 



s intellectual encounter with the newly 

dc- hi- seminal inters cnlii m in I'oiii.:::^ 
es shape during his time with the New Left, 
during this formative period, 'I always had 
; pronoun "we" ... I did have a diasporic 
/ Left. Even if I was not then writing about 
the diaspora, or writing about black politics ... 1 looked at the British political 
scene very much as somebody who had a ditlerent formation' ( 1 L )')(ib. pp. 
493-494) (see Schwarz 2007). Hall has argued that his interest in 'race' at this 
period was retracted through his, and others, predominant locus on class, and 
that 'the black cause, the politics that arises Irom race is not an autonomous 
arena to which you could relate until ... the mid 60s' (see Hall's interview, 
this issue). However, as Grossberg has persuasively argued, Hall's 'career has 
been consistently involved with questions of race and racism' (2007, p. 101), 
from the New-Left critique ot Marxism through the lens of imperialism and 
,inl i lolonial struggle lo the carb publii ations such as 'Black Britons', 
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In 1967 in The Young Englandeis and again in 1970 in 'Black Britons', Hall 
began to explore the experiences of the newly arrived settlers. His focus, one 

which was to deline his work (though in different wa\s) in Liter years, was on 
hi iick voting pci >plc ami their place within .1 post colonial nation; on the mutual 
exchange and understandings o: immigrant and host, lit lit-j Young Englanders, 
Hall writes; 

Race is a collective concept. Essentially, race relations are relations 
between groups ol people rather than individuals; relationships in which 
the personal exchanges between individuals are mediated through and 
affected by the whole body of stereotyped attitudes and beliefs which lie 
between one group and another . . . Already the voung immigrant is 
tr\ ing to span the gap hit u ion Britain and home , , , J'heiv i- the identit \ 
which belongs to the part of him that is West Indian, or Pakistani or 
Indian . . . there is also the identity ot 'the voting Englandcr' toward 
which every new experience beckons . . . somehow he must learn to 
reconcile his two identities and make them one. But manv ot the avenues 
into wider society are closed to him . . . The route back is closed. But so 
too is the route forward, 

(Hall 1967, quoted in Lewis 2000, pp. 194-195) 

It is interesting, and a little surprising, to read here the traces of the then 
dominant 'race relations' paradigm (Solomos & Back 1996), and the notion of 

black youth as stranded 'between two cultures' (perhaps suffused with a hint of 
Dubois' 'double consciousness'). However, it is also possible to see the 
beginnings of Hall's later focus on issues of representation, on practices of 

racist exclusion, and his insistence on the right /nccessitv to belong to the new 
nation. His focus too is on the strategies ol resistance and agency employed by 
voting black people themselves: 



nigral 



have met in the last year or two arc falling back 
. There is a pride and independence among these 

youngsters which is a tribute to their resilience, their capacity to survive, 
their determination to respect and honour not onlv themselves but also 
their families, home countries, culture, prowess and achievements. 

(Quoted in Lewis 2000, p. 195) 

As Lewis has argued, this early work establishes the parameters of Hall's 
thinking that were to remain consistent in his later writing on rai e the locus 
on the 'conjunctural' and the 'contingent'. The lormer focuses on the 
intersection ol social, cultural, economic and political social relations (Lewis 
2000, Grossbcrg 2007) within particular historical (and spatial, see Keith, this 
issue) locations, the latter on processes ol identity construction and creativity. 
Lewis writes, 'These two "poles" are brought together on the terrain of 
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culture which, for him, is the site of struggle over meaning — not just of the 
abstracted sign but also of the "real" of lived experience' (2000, pp. 195- 
196).' 4 

Hall's crucial intervention into racial discourse in the 1970s, the 
collaboratively authored' 5 Polking the Crisis (Hall et al. 1978), takes up one 
'pole' of this interest. Ionising on the moral p.mii around 'mugging' and race. 
The text, which foreshadows many of the themes of the influential The Empire 
Strike-, Back collection (Centre lor Contemporary Cultural Studies 1982) also 
generated from the Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies in Birmingham, 
is i :ucial in -hilling the loius ol research a\va\ irom ideas ol assimilation, 
integration and 'the immigrant problem' towards a recognition of the role of 
discourse, representation and its implications lor 1 hi- emerging 'law and order 
-ocielv' that «,!• lo trigger la:gc -iale hlaik resistance in the 1980s (see Harris 
this issue and Keith, this issue). While this is Hall's first (and only) sustained 
cmpiricalK grounded study ol issues around race, it reflects a distinct shift in 
approach and tone Irom the earlier work, in particular in « hat might In- 
termed the turn to theory. The influence of Hall's encounter with the work of 
Cirams.fi anil Althu.sser at the Centre arc clear, with the focus very strongly on 
the role ol thi- state and the media i:i Iraming ideologic-- nl national and racial 
crisis. The object ot study here, then, is not 'race', 'black communities' or 
even 'mugging' but the way in which these scree as emblematic ol discourses 
of broader social, cultural, political and economic crisis in 1970s Britain 
(Grossberg 2007, p. 107), The authors write: 

This book started out with 'mugging', but it has ended in a different 
place . . . [It] is also about a society « hii h is slipping into a certain kind of 
crisis. It tries to examine why and how the themes of race, crime and 
youth — condensed into the image ol 'mugging' — also come to scree as 
the articulator of the crisi-, it- ideological conductor. It is also about how 
these themes have functioned as a mechanism lor the construction of an 
authoritarian consensus, a conscrvatiyc backlash: what we call the slow- 
build up to a 'soft' law-and-ordcr society, 

(Hall et al 1978, pp. vii-viii) 

Polking the Crisis is a text which brings together, and pivots on, a range of 
Hall's writing across dillcrent areas; it is, for example, an extension of his 
work on media (most notably the seminal piece 'hncoding and decoding' first 
drafted as a working paper in 1973), and can be fruitfully read alongside the 
earlier co-edited Resistance through Rituals (Hall & Jefferson 1976) which shares 
h youth and moral panics, with sulicultuial formation and 
; and with the shift from a society defined by consensus to one 
structured by crisis and coercion (Procter 2004). It also acts as an important 
(and, with hindsight, prescient) precursor to the themes around authoritarian 
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populism and the critique of 'new racism' and discourses of 'Little Engl 
nationalism that were to characterize Hall's next set of interventions a 
Thatcherism (Hall 1988) and 'New Times' (Hall & Jacques 1989), Hoi 
the text also stands as pan of a series ol pieces written in this period which are 
concerned to theorize race, most importantly as a socially and hislorieallv 
constructed category, lormed in articulation with other constructions (around 
gender and, importantly, class). Racism and Reaction (1978), 'Race, 
articulation and societies structured in dominance' (1980) and 'Gramsci's 
relevance for the study of race and ethnicity' (1986) set out Hall's ongoing 
concerns with the meanings of race and the work that race is made to do in 
particular sites (see l.n ihlbcrg. this issue, lor a di-i ussion ol the significance ol 
this work in the South African context). 18 

It is from the late 1980s onwards that a 
from the 'conjunctural' to the 'contingent' (L 
Hall's work. This turn to culture and identity, 
back to Hall's earliest 
resistance, has often been 



irked shift between 'poles', 
is 2000) can be identified in 

hie h in some wavs hearkens 
around the role of subjectivity, agency and 
a break in his thought, or articulated (as by 
Siv.mandan 1 1 )90) as a betrayal ot the struggle against racism — as being too 
celebratory, too postmodern and apolilii.il (Mills 20()7)(see St Louis, this 
issue, for a discussion ot the politics ol flail'- uorki. I his phase in flall'- 
thinking nc\ ertliclcss maps an important shift in the ways in which black 
identity and polilii- is thought and done, one which reflects the breakdown in 
a unified black political identity from the mid-1980s onwards (Hall 2000b), 
and saw the emergence of new black subjectivities in film, photography, art, 
music and literature. Hall has described this shift as the move from 'Identity 
Politics One' (1991), the war of manoeuvre, to 'the politics of difference', a 
war of position; or from 'the relations of representation' to 'the politics ot 
representation' (1992), The (rc)turn to culture and ethnicity as the terrain of 
struggle o\cr meaning- is, of iotii-e, reminiscent ol some ol the eai'b (.'otitic 
for Contemporary Cultural Studies views ol subcultures as a way of winning 
space, though with an eye, post-Thatcher, to the role ol globalization. 
consumerism and the 'revolution of the subject' that, alongside the retreat to 
local, nationalist and imperialist impulses, 
Alongside this British oriented focus, this peri 
issues of globalization, post-coloniality and 
revisiting, often through an autobiographical 
Caribbean history and culture. The notion of diasp< 



enabled Hall t 

of British identity, ai 

intellectual journey (si 
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1990s (Procter 2004), the majority of which took i 
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po~l i 1 1\< eiialil \ a:id diaspora a- their priman subject. Ihnuigli a -cries 'it 
programmatic inter vent inn-, perhaps most particularly in 'Minimal Selves' 
{[1987] 1996c), 'New Ethnicities' ([1988] 1992), 'Cultural Identity and 
Diaspora' (1990) and 'When was the Postcolonial?' (1996c), Hall has 
dclinitivclv, irrevocably, translormed the »jv in which identities are thought, 
with the focus on indeterminacy, contingent v, subjectivity, multiplicity and 
agency, on 'becoming' not 'being', on difference and 'Jiijcruiiic . As Row 
Harris has argued (this issue) Hall's inlerycntions liaye inspired a generation of 
(often minority) academics and researchers to explore the complex 
experiences and performances ol Britain's blai k communities, theoretically 
and empirically, and minority communities to claim space (see David Parker 
and Miri Song's paper, this issue). 

However, this view of identity has not only assumed the status of 
theoretical doxa within the academy regardless ol discipline (Alexander 2002, 
Alle\ nc 2002), it lias impai led wideb in terms ol polio and polilii a I rhcloiii , 
with the ex I'rime Minister, the I lome (llfice and the Commission io;- Racial 
h(|ualitv all pioi laiming and celebrating our multiple identities (usually at the 
expense ol addressing issues ol equality or social justice). It is in this arena that 
the dangers ol the consumption and commodifk ation ol Hall s interventions is 
mo-t apparent and ino-t troubling. It i- al-o true that along-ido the ubi<|uin ot 
this work has come a stripping out of many ol its most disruptive and critical 
(in both senses) insights in the way it has been understood and utilized. The 
lamiliarit\ ol these works and their evocative phrases — the idea ol identities 
A\ it bout guarantees' , the 'end ol innocence' , 'the process ol becoming' — have 
become banal, even platitudinous, though repetition and dislocation from the 
wider texts and the broader context of Hall's work, politics and ethics (see St 
Louis, this issue, Scott 2005). The insistence on the role ol the psychological 
and the autobiographical, on the one hand and the historical and political on 
the other hand both open up, and anchor, identities in important ways - 
'Identity is formed at the unstable point where the "unspeakable" stories of 
subjectivity meet the narratives of history, of a culture' (Hall [1987] 1996c, 
p. IIS) (see Yasmeen Naravan's paper, this issue). As Carbv demonstrates 
powerfully in her paper in this issue, this is a space ol discomfort, ol violence, 
ol silences, ol struggle, not the position ol privileged and authorized speech 
(sec also Michael Keith's and Parker and Song's papers, this issue). 



Illumination for dark times 



has recently expres 


sed frustration at the way 


ebatc has been takei 


i up and employed in the a 
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that 'people sometimes misunderstand what I'm saving. '1 hev don't think they 
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disagree with me as much as they do' (cited in Grossbcrg 2007, p. 100). At a 
seminar on ethnicity and identity held in June 2006 as part of tl 
and Social Research Council's (ESRC's) (rather belated} pro 

Identities and Soda! Action Hall commented that 'new ethnicities' ■ 



a particular moment of a paradigm. That's all it is, 
that's all I do — raid a paradigm at a particular moment and try to either 
crystallise or shift the way of thinking about a problem which is going on. 
Or more frequently try to kick the paradigm in a certain direction, 
Althusser once called it 'bending the twig', 

lile acknowledging (he empirical importance o) this space in 'deepening' 
icrstanding at the micro level, Hall went on to argue that the 
m broader issues of soi ial justiee and politieal ai (ion, and from the hisi 
■cificitics of the present conjuncture, had limited the eltectivity, and the 
of much of this work. 

What is the relationship between the mobilisation or performance of 
■acialiscd and other forms of ethnicity ami identity at the local, micro, 
nore ethnographic level and the large thing that brought us into the field 

Lt the beginning, namely a racialised world ... a world in which material 
ind symbolic resources continue to lie dceplv unequally distributed. Why 
u-c you in this field if you arc not concerned about that? 



Twenty 


years on from his 'new ethnicities' intervention, Hall was insistent on 


the new 


contours of the current, post-Millennial moment — the issue of 


asylum, 


the racialr/ation of new migrant communities, the end of multi- 


cultural] 


-111, tlii- rise id tie" lo::us ol global imperialism, the War on Iitmii' 


and the 


re-emergence ol religious identities (see Hall's interview, this issue) — 


and the 


need tor 'somcl)od\ else that - going to come ar.d lean against the tide. 


bend rh. 


i twig the other way and try to move the thinking on'. 


The 


relative optimism of the 'new ethnicities' moment has undoubtedly 


been s U] 


icrscdcd in the current climate ol tear, religio ethnic entrenchment 


and the 


resurgent assimilationisl nationalism of twenty-first century Britain, 


Hall has 


commented '1 think things are stuck. I am not so disillusioned as to 



think history is linished. But I do think that . . . the balance ol social lorces arc 
very poweriullv again-1 hope' ( I'avlor 2006). More personally he notes, 'I 
think for the first time I feel like a dinosaur . . . The points of reference that 
organized mi puLLi.il world and tin political hope- are not around any more' 
('lav I or 2006). Nevertheless, the pow er ol Hall's thinking, and ol his -l rategie 
interventions into the contemporary terrain — his ability to keep on bending 
the twig — is clearly discernible in some ol his most recent discussions around 
mil Ilk iilluialisnu lor example in '1 hi 1 Multii ullural Question' i. 2000a) and his 
guiding hand in The Future of Multi-Ethnic Britain (Parckh 2000), In these, Hall 
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racist murder of Stephen Lawrence as 'paradigmatic ol the contradictory state 
of British multiculturalism' (2000a, p. 238). 

Hall's interventions remain key to understanding the contemporary 
formation of 'race' in Britain and its diasporas, as they have done for over 

lour decades. It would he invidious, and premature, to attempt to linallv assess 
the impact of this work, particularly in a context which is constantly 
I ran storm trig, throw ing up new questions and conflicts, anil on which — as the 
interview with Les li.ii k powcrtulh illustrates flail himself remains such an 
influential anil prescient commentator. However, Hall's insistence on the 
historical -pci iiii itics ol raiial lormation, on it- art ictil.it ion with other forms 
ol itlenlilit ation, on the inscparahilitv of culture Irom social, economic and 
political structures and of agency Irom the wilier forces in which they are 
enmeshed, arc insights which retain the power to enlighten, challenge and 
provoke — to illuminate the.se dark times. 



lies 



ll.il 



sue, both as 
i attempt to 
ution to thc< 



exluusth e 
' than as a s 



- defini 
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dialogues with, this work — a way perhaps ol using [fall's conceptual toolbox 

to lever open new insight- and illuminate new questions. The papers are 

ordered to broadly mirror thi 

beginning with the emergent 

theoretical inter 

the later crucial cxploi 

In his opening paper. Row Harris questions the absences around 'race' in 

the emergence of British Cultural Studies, and explores the 'strategic silences' 
thai marked 1 bill's inheritance Irom Williams, 1 loggart and fhompsi in. As [fall 
himself has at know I edged, the earh locus on i la-s and nation in i ultur.il studies 



way perhaps of us 

ind illuminate new questions. 

development of Hall's engagement with 'r; 
gence of British Cultural Studies, through the < 
around Gramsci and the concept of articulation 
of 'new ethnicities', 'the multicultural' 
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effectively erased the presence of ethnic minorities in the landscape of post-war 
Britain — he comments to Hack (this issue) that 'thev were vcrv anxious about 
imperialism but they didn't understand that the black presence within Britain 
would be a translormatorv presence' — and it was only reluctantly, and in the 
face of often fraught encounters with gendered and raced difference under 
Hall's tenancy as head ot the Centre for Contemporan Cultural Studies, that 
partial transformation was achieved, Harris argues, however, that this 
transionnation coincided with the literary turn, which has rendered black 
and brow n people as texts rather than agents, and it is only in more recent vears 
that the ethnographic l i.i' : i I :■ :r. ■• ul cultural Miidic- hai c been reclaimed, and 
engaged with black and brown Union- as subjects. Nevertheless, Harris 
acknowledges the powerlul inllucnee ol llall s legacy on this nc« generation i. >1 
empiric al research, and explores the impact of this legacy cm his own work on 
black and minority ethnic voulh and language use (Harris 2006), 

In a richly empirical and historically grounded piece, David Goldberg 
engages in a dialogue with some of Hall's key early theorizations in an 
exploration of the articulation of race and religion in the South African 
context. Taking as a starting point Hall's seminal reflections on 'Race, 
Articulation and Societies Structured in Dominance' (1980), which took 
apartheid .Smith Airii.i as its tin us. and 'Gramsii's Relevance lor the Stuck ol 
Race and Ethnicity' ( 1986), Hold berg extends (and contests) 1 1 all's account of 
articulation to explore the -pccilic racial tormalion ol 'modern apartheid' and 
its 'alterlite'. Where Hall's locus was primarily cm the complex articulation of 
race and class, Goldberg's challenge is to explore the articulation ol race and 
religion as a form of what he terms 'political theology', centred on the 
sacralization of race. The focus here is on the role of religious ideology and 
institutions in the lormation of apartheid's structures, in its resistance and its 
traces in the new South Alrican nation, (.loldberg's provocations to Hall arc 
especially timely given the latter's own reflections on the role of faith in the 
current conjuncture — Hall comments wryly to Back 'This is a new phase and 
it's a phase particularly dilllcull lor people on the left because of religion , , . 
and because we've never understood religion, and because our secular 
sociological selves t bought it u as going to go away ... So culture has taken its 
revenge on our failure to understand history' (Hall's interview, this issue). 

In his contribution, Michael Keith explores the shifts in Hall's thinking on 



through the lens of 'the city'. Although Hall himself has ncv 


er written 


:tly on the notion of 'the city' or urban social theory, Keith c 


rgues that 


i of 'the urban' are central to Hall's conceptualization of the 


racial and 


icultural landscape as a space ot freedom and sequestration 


- the city 


ides what Keith terms both the horizon of the political imagina 


ry and the 


■ of political action. Through three key moments in his writing 


in the past 



three decades - Policing the Crith (Hall et al. 1978), 'New Ethnicities' ([1988] 
1992) and 'The Multicultural Question' (2000a) - Keith 
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challenges and tensions in Hall': 
td empirical space of difference, 
exploration of the c 

Keith, London capt 



lagination of 'the city' ; 



I ■ i I : i 



of a 



th 



ethir.il i 



pcratives and contradiction 

alongside trenchant ircDgi'.iphies ol inci 
work, Keith notes, Hall speaks 'to th. 
city's contradictory cartographies'. 

Keith's paper is important too in 
shifts between iiall's earlier and mort 
turn to culture and identity. It is perhaps i 
Hall's work on identity, 'new ethnicities' a 
that the bulk of the papers in this issue addrc: 
different ways and settings. The next three 



lporary cosmopolitan 
and exemplilics the 


city scape of 


irough with material, 


political and 
rid the global 


lity and local intoleran. 


re. In his later 


olitical imperative to t 


.nderstand the 



ploring 



David Parker and Mir 

implications of Hall's 

contemporary landscapi 

'new ethnicities' 

Brett St Louis' paper engages theoretically 

imperatives ol Hall's crucial intervention in 'new 
the tension between the 'in 
St Louis' paper exph 



of the continuities and 

writing on 'race', through the 
iiirprising, given the impact of 
diaspora in the past 20 years, 
he-e lomrrns, although in ver\ 
ributions, by Brett St Loui 



and Yasmccn Narayan, all engage with the 

lor understanding identit\ in Britain in the 

\car-. alter [hill s (>:'i^in,il i\i:adi[im shatterins; 



pronouncements < 
identity formatioi 
identity in the < 
tensions inherent 
: of the c 



with the m 

ethnii dies' 
bility' 



iral and political 
Taking up Hall's 
aid 'necessity' of 



the 



Tgclli e 



rent moment through the product 
l this dichotomy. St Louis places r 
■ent challenges for identity — in particular 
of religious- cultural identities in London's East End (ah 



sequences of thinking 



mbivalenl 



id the 
site of 



md V 



osmopolitan citv), through a critical rc-rcadi 
ng (2005) book The New East End, He argue 
ntity as a 'necessity' poses a series of potenti 
bili/ed as a 'vehicular idea' when hound to a bro 
ging us to think, calling us to ariount and ,i^k i ner 



vid Parket 



md Mir 



>ng s paper 



ig of the Dcnch, Gavron 
s persuasively that while 
1 traps, it also can be 
Lder progressive politics, 
us to act accordingly' . 
i Hall's concept of 'new 
— what they 
search on British 



nigh the contemporary site ot internet c 
term 'new ethnicities online'. Drawing r 
Chinese online communities, Parker and Song bring this material into dialogue 
with Hall's interventions, to explore both the re sedimentation oi identities in 
the contemporary polilii a I land-i ape, and the vi avs in which these are i hallenged 
anil subverted through virtual landscapes and online subjectivities. At the same 
time, the paper explores the rcinvigoration and translation of diasporic 
sensibilities on the internet , the creation oi new online (and oliline I communities 
aeiiiss .) gi-tig!',iphu,ilk disper-ed group, and the connections with d,\i emergent 
Chinese superpower. As with St Louis' piece, Parker and Song's paper points to 
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tlii- mobilization ■ >J online ■.eligibilities in In political ai tion nil I inc. ah hi nigh thcv 
acknowledge th.it 'these interactions anil jiulilii.il interventions have thus lar 
been mostly episodk and reactive, with short lived after-effects', 

Parker and Song's paper also builds on Mall's seminal works on diaspora 
identities, it out of a very different historv and in a verv different time and 
(cvbcr)space than his own focus on the Caribbean identity. In his interview. 
Hall explores with Back how his engagement with British politics and with 
black British communities arises out ol his diasjioric identity and bis feeling that 
'Diaspora is a loss . . . being displaced, or out of place, is a characteristic 
experience ol mine'. Lmerging out of Hall's powerful interventions into the 
formation ol Caribbean identities, both 'at home ami abroad ( particularlv in 
Britain), Yasmccn Naravan's ami 1 f.i/cl Carbv s contributions to this issue are 
both centrally concerned with the creation of Caribbean diaspora identities. 

Yasmccn Narayan's piece is engaged cenlrallv with the formation ul 
Caribbean identities in new political spaces and limes, a generation alter those 
young men whom Hall taught in south London, and whose confident 
onujialion ol space so intrigued him in 'Minimal Selves . I hrougb the storv 
and voice of one informant, Jamal, Naravan dialogues with Hall's work on 
identity to explore the changing psychological, political and affective 
dimensions of the Caribbean diaspora experience in Britain. Litcrallv 'lleshing 
out' Hall's influential [ironoum ements on identities, Naravan's piece both 
illustrates and extends Hall s ana I v sis to explore the in si liption the i ar\ itig 
of the Jamal' s subjectivity in encounters with multiple others in intimate spaces 
and imagined political communities. 

In his interview, Hall comments that 'out ol placeness is inevitably a 
condition ol the diaspora, but is strangely enough a condition ol the Caribbean 
too, which is ol course a diaspora, because everybody who is there came from 
somewhere else'. Ha/el Carbv's elegiac piece takes up some ol Naravan's 
concerns and moves to explore this 'out-of-placencss' in her discussion of 
Caribbean identity. Moving scamlesslv in time — from the life of Olaudah 
hijuiano to her own post \v ,ir British up bringing ami in phi e ,ui"i>-\ the Black 
Atlantic in the literature of Ceorgc Lamming or Marvse Conde to Conrad's Heart 
t>j Durkucss z\it.\ linallv to '1 ilburv Docks and the start ol the VV'indrush period — 
Carbv traces the histories, movements and memories of racial encounters. In 
close dialogue with Hall's work on diaspora, on post-coloniality and on 
Caribbean identity, Carbv's paper tells the complex mutual storv ol British and 
Caribbean identities in an exploration ol notions of belonging, exclusion and 
citizenship which resonates with Hall's own lite long project ol contesting 
absolutist British national identities, and w hii h posits an alternative narrative of 
Britishness — a theme which retains its urgency in the current moment, 

Mativ of the issues raised in these contributions are addressed by the final 
piece — ^\i interview with Stuart Hall himsell bv l.cs Back. In this extended 
conversation. Hall reflects on his intellectual history, from his early days in 
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Oxford to his contribution to inlVA (the Institute of International Visual Arts, 
which opened in early 2008), and explores the challenges of the current 

i onjunrUire. The interview also allows us a glimpse into Hall's continuing 

intellectual, politkal ami ethical insights, interspersed with moments of 
start ling hotic-H and suit used with laugh tor, ami tcstih ing to I la! I s continuing 



Seoll writes Tor what is important in tin 1 llicoi i/atiou of am conjuncture is 

not only whether it is possible to identify the question to which the 

proposition addresses itself as an answer, but whether that question 

continues to he a question worth having answers to' ( 2000, p. 28-S). 

See Grossbcrg (2007) for a discussion on flail's 'materialist method'. 

See Farred (2007) for a discussion ol 'the Popular Arts' in the broader 

context of Hall's work, 

Martin Jacques has described Sluarl I fall as 'one of the (inost orators on the 

left, or anywhere, a cross between ]esse Jackson and the best academic you 

ever heard' (1997, cited in Davis 2004, p. 1), 

See Bill Schwarz's (200S) article on Rojek's book for a further discussion of 

See 1 1 arris, this issue lor a discussion ol the emergence of cultural studies 

See Paul Gilroy (1987, 1996) for a powerful critique of some of the 

ideological shortcomings of the early Cultural Studies paradigm around 

Although this, again, is a development Hall himself has ambivalent feelings 
about, 'I never defended it as a field. I think that as a tield it contains a lot of 
rubbish' (Taylor 2006). 

'Culture, Politics, Race and Diaspora: The Thought of Stuart Hall' Centre 
for Caribbean Thought, UWI, Mona 17-19 June 2004. Some key papers 
from this conference win- published in the 2007 collection of the same 
name, edited b\ lSiian Meek'. (Lin Randall ami Lawrence & Wisbart). 
See David Scott's (2000) article on 'The Permanence of Pluralism' for a 
critical take on this issue. 

See Hall's interview with Les Hack, this issue, for a discussion ol some of 
these early encounters. 

Schwarz comments further 'It isn't only the Caribbean that lalls beyond 
Rojek's held of vision; it is his subject's blackness too' ( 2005, p, 199), 
In 1964 Tory candidate Peter Griffiths unsealed a long-standing, pro- 
immigration Labour MP with the unofficial slogan 'If you want a nigger 
neighbour, \otc Labour' (Solomos 200?). 

It is also interesting to consider this early intervention in the light of two 
criticisms ol Hall's work on 'race' ■ firsllv, that lie privileges the textual and 
abstract over the empirical/lived (see Harris, this issue), and secondly that 
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supposed distance from 'the black community' has led him to 
e black struggle (Rojek 2003), 

With ('lias Cl-itcluT, TtlUV |clte|-SOLL, |()]]l) Clarke .111(1 lSli.LIL Roberts. 

Mali's ideas around 'ai-ticulalion' ji-i 1 important!* tit- \ eloped .nul explored in 
relation It) gentler ami class b\ I la/el Carbv and Paul Gilnn in The Empire 
Strikes Back (Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies 1982), 
'Racism and Reaction' was a series of five articles published by the 
Commission for Racial Equality and broadcast on BBC radio in 1978, 
See Charles W. Mills (2007) paper on 'Stuart Hall's Changing Representa- 
tions ol Race' lor a critical discussion "I Hall's shifts in race thcoi-i/.ins;. 
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